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“ Highly magnified” and “ low power”—so common in books—are very 
indefinite and unsatisfactory substitutes for amplification expressed in 
figures, even if these be but approximately correct. To give the latter 
would have been no difficult task, since the enlargement of all original 
figures is accurately stated in the atlas, from which data the figures 
appropriate for the reduced cuts could readily be determined ; this neglect 
is of frequent occurrence, but nevertheless to be condemned, as exact 
ideas and comparison of drawings .are rendered much more difficult. 

As the atlas at once commanded a place among the valued volumes of 
the special worker, so will the “ Elements” be welcomed by the large 
number whose needs hardly warrant the purchase of the more expensive 
work, yet who desire concise and accurate knowledge as to the present 
development of histology. This need is more than filled by the present 
volume. While “ elements” is an appropriate term when considering the 
great mass of described histological minutiae, yet it is almost a matter of 
surprise how full and minute are the descriptions here found, the minute 
anatomy of many tissues and organs being presented with greater thorough¬ 
ness than in works of far more pretension. This has only been accom¬ 
plished by the adoption of the most concise descriptions; sometimes, per¬ 
haps, to the sacrifice of the explanations which would be desirable, in 
consideration of the presupposed ignorance of the young student; where 
every sentence is loaded with important statement, the tyro often fails to 
gain conceptions as definite and lueid, as where texts admit of descriptions 
more extended. 

The fact of the book being a member of the “ Student’s Series of Man¬ 
uals” must be the apology for its appearing as an under-sized 12mo., 
a form quite out of keeping with the volumes by whose side this excel¬ 
lent book should find its place; it is to be hoped, however, that at some 
future day the publishers may see tit to furnish it also in the more desirable 
form. G. A. P. 


Art. XXVII .—A Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye . By J. Soelberg 
Wells, F.R.C.S., Doctor of Medicine of the University of Edinburgh; 
Professor of Ophthalmology in King’s College, London; Ophthalmic 
Surgeon to King’s College Hospital; and Surgeon to the Royal London 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Moorfields. Fourth American, from the third 
English edition, with copious additions by Charles Stedman Bull, 
A.M., M.D., Lecturer on Ophthalmology in the Bellevue Hospital Med¬ 
ical College; Surgeon to the New York Eye and Ear Infirmary; Oph¬ 
thalmic Surgeon to the Nursery and Child’s Hospital, and to St Mary’s 
Free Hospital for Children. Illustrated with 257 engravings on wood 
and six coloured plates, together with selections from the test-types of 
Prof. Ed. Jaeger and Prof. H. Snellen. 8vo., pp. 846. Philadelphia : 
H. C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1883. 

Less than three years have passed since we were called upon to notice 
the third American edition of this work, and the early demand for a fourth 
proves that we did not place too high an estimate upon its value. Quite 
a number of additions have been made since the last revision, to some of 
which it may be of interest to call attention. Among them is a descrip- 
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tion of an operation for entropium, which, with various modifications and 
under different names, has been a good deal discussed in the last few years. 
The editor speaks of it as a modification of Yon Ammon’s operation pro¬ 
posed by Yon Burow. 

“The lid is everted and the point of the knife is pushed through the tarsus 
near its outer end, a line or more from the cilia, and carried along between tarsus 
and muscle from the outer to the inner end. If the tarsus is very much thickened 
a wedge-shaped piece should be cut from the upper side of the incision. A nar¬ 
row strip of skin is then excised from the length of the lid, and then from three 
to five sutures are inserted in the skin and the external wound closed. The inci¬ 
sion through the tarsus may be made with a pair of scissors. This operation has 
been done by Green, of St. Louis, with good results.” 

Dr. Green, however, claims that he has made several important practi¬ 
cal modifications in the operation as done by Von Burow; that Yon B. 
makes the incision through all the tissues of the lid, instead of sparing 
the muscle, and excises a broad fold of integument, depending upon the 
traction of the skin resulting from bringing its edges together with super¬ 
ficial sutures, to keep the margin of the lid everted. In Dr. Green’s 
operation— 

“The needle is first introduced a little to the conjunctival side of the row of 
eyelashes, and is brought out just within the wound made by the excision of the 
strip of skin; it is then drawn through, inserted again in the wound near its upper 
margin, and passed deeply backward and upward so as to graze the front of the 
tarsus and emerge through the skin of the eyelid a centimeter or more above its 
point of entrance. On tying the two ends of the thread together the skin wound 
is closed, and the loosened lid margin is at the same time everted and brought 
into a correct position.” 

We have operated several times in accordance with his directions, with 
very satisfactory results. In the treatment of cicatrices of the face involv¬ 
ing the lids, the editor has had a very favourable experience with the use 
of massage, as recommended by Dr. D. H. Agnew for hastening the pro¬ 
cess of interstitial absorption : when a depressed scar is adherent to the 
bone, he first performs Mr. Wm. Adams’s operation of subcutaneous divi¬ 
sion of the adhesions. 

The subject of diphtheritic conjunctivitis is more freely discussed than 
in the last edition. The editor admits that the pathogenesis of the disease 
is still in an unsettled state, and agrees with the modified statement of 
Von Grafe that “ while in many cases diphtheritic conjunctivitis is a 
symptom of a general disease, yet there are cases in which it is a local 
disorder caused by infection with the secretion from a purulent conjunc¬ 
tivitis.” In the chapter on granular conjunctivitis, an account is given 
of the recent investigations of Sattler upon the nature of trachoma. Sat- 
tler denies that lymph follicles exist in the normal conjunctiva, and regards 
the trachoma granules as a characteristic and specific product of the tra¬ 
chomatous process, the cause of which he thinks he has found in a special 
form of micrococci. He claims to have succeeded in cultivating the mi¬ 
crococci and producing positive results by inoculation with the third gen¬ 
eration. Since this work went to press, Sattler has made careful and 
elaborate investigations into the nature of the ophthalmia produced by 
jequirity, concerning which, as a means of treatment in cases of obstinate 
trachoma, there has been lately so much discussion. It has been supposed 
by M. Wecker that the cause of the jequirity ophthalmia was some vege¬ 
table ferment, but Sattler could not succeed in extracting any chemical 
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product whose action was at all like that of the fresh infusion. He con¬ 
cludes that there is a bacillus which acquires in the jequirity infusion the 
property of producing this distinct form of ophthalmia when brought in 
contact with the conjunctiva. His theory of the cure of trachoma by 
jequirity ophthalmia, is that the micro-organisms of trachoma and those 
of jequirity cannot live at the same time upon the conjunctiva; that there 
is an irrepressible conflict between these opposing forces, in which the 
trachoma micrococci are driven from the field. 

A considerable addition has been made to the chapter on Glaucoma, in 
which a resume is given of the recent investigations made by Knies, Weber, 
Schnabel, Mauthner, Priestley Smith, and Brailey. It cannot be claimed, 
however, that these investigations have established the pathology of the 
disease or the theory of its cure on anything like a positive or generally 
accepted basis, and the subject is still, to a great extent, an open one. 

The editor has, perhaps, given less attention to the chapter on Refraction 
and Accommodation than to most other parts of the work. The directions 
for the detection and correction of astigmatism might be made more defi¬ 
nite and fuller, and more helpful to the beginner; and the entire ignoring 
of the metric system in the numeration of lenses is a very serious defect. 

The quality of the paper and type is excellent, and the mechanical work 
upon the volume has been carefully and thoroughly done ; altogether, the 
present edition maintains the standard of its predecessors, and keeps this 
old favourite still in the front rank of ophthalmic text-books. G. C. H. 


Art. XXYIII.— The Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Diseases. By 
Freeman J. Bumstead, M.D., LL.D., Late Professor of Venereal Dis¬ 
eases at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, etc. etc., 
and Robert W. Taylor, A.M., M.D., Professor of Venereal and Skin 
Diseases in the University of Vermont, etc., etc. Fifth Edition. Revised 
and rewritten, with many additions, by Dr. Taylor. With one hundred 
and thirty-nine wood.cuts and thirteen chromo-lithographic figures. 
8vo., pp. 906. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea’s Son & Co., 1883. 

The recently issued fifth edition of this standard American treatise on 
venereal diseases deserves special consideration, chiefly because of the 
change announced in its authorship. Fortunately for the success of its 
future, this change has been gradually effected, and has, moreover, been 
one well calculated to enforce the authority and enlarge the prestige of the 
book itself. The fourth edition was, as is well known, the first in which 
the labours of the late lamented Dr. Freeman J. Bumstead were aided by 
those of Dr. Taylor. Scarcely, however, had that edition been placed in 
the hands of its reviewers, when the senior author ended with his life the 
regretful companionship of his colleagues. This is, therefore, the first 
edition for whose utterances Dr. Taylor is solely responsible. 

A careful comparison of the volume with its several predecessors justi¬ 
fies the conclusion that the revision of the text has been judiciously and 
conscientiously made. Thirteen chromo-lithographic figures have been 
added, which will prove of some service to students, and also to medical 
men who are unfamiliar with the chief lesions represented. Dr. Taylor 
has also in this edition set forth the claims of the fluid extract of eryth- 



